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Among all the aboriginal tribes of Australia, when the boys 
approach the age of puberty a ceremony to initiate them into 
the privileges and responsibilities of manhood takes place. In 
this paper I propose to describe the initiation ceremonies of the 
native tribes occupying the southeast coast of New South Wales 
from about the Victorian boundary northerly to Bulli, a distance 
of about 300 miles, and extending inland from 80 to 100 miles. 
Among the tribes inhabiting this district and parts of the counties 
of Wallace, Cowley, and Murray the ceremony is called the 
biindn. 

The tribes occupying the territory to the westward gradually 
merge into the Wiradthuri community, and the latter extends 
westerly down Murray and Murrumbidgee rivers to somewhere 
near their junction. The initiation ceremonies of the Wiradthuri 
tribes referred to are known as the birbting. 

The Wiradthuri and coast tribes attended one another’s meet- 
ings for the initiation ceremonies, as old men of Shoalhaven river 
have told me that they attended the birbting on Tumut river, 
and some of the Wiradthuri people about Yass have stated that 
they were present at the bindn at Queanbeyan or Braidwood. 
Along the zone or tract of country where the Wiradthuri and 
coast tribes join each other the ceremonial of the birbiing and 
bindn respectively would probably be found to have some modi- 
fications of detail to meet the views of both communities. 

As a type of the initiation ceremonies throughout the coast 
district comprised within the limits previously laid down, I shall 
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select the tribes who occupy Shoalhaven river and adjacent dis- 
tricts, and will endeavor to give a detailed description of the 
biindn as carried out among them. 

The main camp and Biinén ground.—The tribe in whose country 
the biinédin is to take place finds a suitable locality within its own 
territory and selects a ground which has previously been used. 
The women know nothing of these arrangements, but the camp 
is shifted to some place not far from the selected spot, and the 
men commence renovating or making the ring. In the evening 
they assemble at the wurrawurrudthang, and the headman, fol- 
lowed by the others, all with a bough in each hand, runs through 
the camp, taking a serpentine course. They make frequent 
pauses, first swaying their boughs downward and then raising 
them over their heads, uttering guttural noises the while. They 
then form into a group in a clear space, shout out the names of 
the principal camping places, water holes, etc, in their country, 
and disperse. 

When the women who have been to a /intin before see this 
procession and hear the noise they know there is to be a general 
gathering of the tribes for the purpose of initiating the boys. 
The whole tribe—men, women, and children—next day remove 
to the place selected for the general encampment, generally on 
a moderately level piece of ground, not far from water, and where 
plenty of wood for fuel is obtainable. The local tribe is the first 
to pitch its camp, and the other tribes encamp around this. On 
a cleared space in the central part of the camp corroborees are 
held almost every night. (Plate vi, figure 1, a, b, c.) 

At a retired spot in the bush, a short distance from the general 
camp, the headmen have a private meeting place called wur- 
rawurrudthang, where they congregate to consult on such tribal 
concerns as may be brought before them by the leading men of 
the several contingents present, and also to arrange the various 
details of the ceremonies. Here they have a fire around which 
they sit, and none but the initiated men are allowed near it. 
(Figure 1, d.) 

As soon as the local tribe have erected their camp the initiated 
men proceed with the preparation of the bindén ground work, 
generally carried on while the messengers are away gathering 
the tribes. 


The last bindin which was held by the Shoalhaven river tribes 
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took place about eight or ten years ago, at a place two miles and 
a half N. 138° W. from Cooloomgatta trigonometrical station, in 
the parish of Cooloomgatta, county of Camden, New South 
Wales. Last year J visited the bindn ground with soime abo- 
riginal natives and found it in a tolerably good state of preser- 
vation. I took careful and complete sketches and measurements 
of all its surroundings, from which I have prepared accurate 
drawings, which will now be described. 

The general camp (figure 1) was pitched on level land in a 
forest, near a small watercourse rising in the western side of the 
Moean range and flowing southwesterly into Broughton creek, 
a tributary of Shoalhaven river. 

About six chains from the center of the camp was cleared a 
circular space, called the biindn, measuring 34 feet 9 inches in 
one diameter and 32 feet 6 inches in another. The loose soil 
scraped off in making it smooth was used to form the boundary 
and was about a foot or more in height. A narrow pathway led 
from this circle to a smaller cleared space, whose diameters were 
18 feet 6 inches and 16 feet 6 inches (figure 4). This circular 
space, like the larger one, is bounded by a raised earth wall. In 
each of these circles there is an opening left as an entrance for 
the pathway, and the embankment is continued outward about 
8 feet along each side of the pathway in both instances (figures 
3 and 4). Standing at the larger circle the magnetic bearing 
therefrom to the smaller one is N. 50° E. and the distance from 
one to the other is 265 paces. 

Starting from the larger ring and proceeding along the track, 
at the distance of 158 yards, on the left side, is a raised earthen 
figure of a human being 7 feet long and surrounded by an em- 
bankment similar to those used in defining the boundaries of 
the rings, but not so high (figure 5, ¢). 

At the distance of 236 yards from the starting point, or 29 
yards from the smaller ring, on the same side of the track as the 
figure last described, was a heap of earth a foot high, having 
a basal diameter of about two feet. It was’ surrounded by « 
raised earthen wall, like the preceding figure, a space about a 
foot wide being left between the heap and the circular embank- 
ment, along which some of the old men danced, waving their 
arms to and fro (figures 1 and 6, h). 

Inside the smaller ring (figure 4) was a horizontal representa- 
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tion of Dharamoolun, about 8 feet long, formed by heaping up 
the loose earth, the height of the earth at the man’s breast being 
about a foot. During the ceremonies a quartz crystal is laid on 
the head of this figure. 

At the time of my visit the foregoing were the only figures dis- 
tinguishable on the turf, but my native guides stated that when 
the bindéin ground was freshly formed a number of nondescript 
patterns and devices were cut in the soil similar to those shown 
in the plates illustrating my papers describing the initiation 
ceremonies of the Kamilaroi and Wiradthuri tribes.". My guides 
also pointed out some faint, indistinct forms of animals, also 
made by means of raised earth or by cutting a nick or groove 
into the surface of the soil along their outline. There were thus 
represented the porcupine, the kangaroo, fish, snakes, and others. 
In the raised figure of the porcupine the quills were represented 
by inserting numerous small sticks. 

Around the small ring and for a distance of 130 yards near 
each side of the track toward the larger circle a number of trees 
were marked with the tomahawk, some of them close to the 
track and others at various distances. I counted 29 marked 
trees and copied the devices on nine of the most representative 
of them, which are shown in figure 8, ato7. All the figures and 
devices, whether raised or graven upon the ground or cut upon 
trees, are known by the native name of muttima. 

Around each important figure on the ground a space was 
cleared on which the men could walk, and a similar space 
around each of the marked trees, the loose soil being scraped 
into heaps encircling the butts of the trees. 

Gathering the tribes.—The headman of the tribe whose turn it 
is to call the community together sends messengers to the various 
tribes whom he wishes to be present at the ceremonies, and in 
this matter the totems are regarded—that is, the messengers are 
generally of the same totem as the sender of the message, though 
they may be chosen on account of their fitness for the duty, irre- 
spective of totemfic distinctions. It not unfrequently happens 
that a messenger is sent on his mission alone, but men are gen- 
erally sent together, one of whom belongs to a different tribe to 
the headman who issues the message. The tribe to whom the 


1 Journ. Anthrop. Inst., London, xxiv, pp. 411-427. 
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two messengers are sent pay more attention to them if one is 
from a remote part of the territory. The strange man merely 
accompanies the messenger, who is provided with a bullroarer 
(mooroonga or mudthi), a quartz crystal, and all the articles worn 
by aman when fully dressed. In some tribes a “ message stick ” 
is carried in addition to these emblems. He carries his own 
weapons with him and has yellow or white paint on his legs 
from the knees down and the same color on his forehead band. 
His companion is similarly decorated. 

On the arrival of a messenger at a camp, usually in the after- 
noon or early in the morning—because at these times the men 
are at home—he sits down in sight of the camp of the single 
men. Some of the men go and speak to him, lighting a fire and 
offering him food and water. On learning that he has a message 
to deliver they go and inform the chief men, who come to where 
he is sitting. After some conversation the messenger opens his 
bag and produces the mooroonga, the crystals, and other articles, 
and delivers the message, stating who it is from and the time 
when and place where the bindn is to be held. Ee then pro- 
ceeds with the rest to the single men’s quarters, and all the 
initiated men in the camp are called and informed of the mes- 
sage. All then run ina serpentine line through the women’s 
camp, making a peculiar noise, by which the women know of 
the call for a meeting for the bindn, and there is general rejoic- 
ing. Having gone in this manner through the camp, the men 
form into a group in a clear space close by and dance round a 
few times, calling out the names of a few camping places, ete, 
after which they disperse to their own quarters. That evening, 
after dark, the messenger swings his bullroarer a short distance 
from the camp and the women commence singing the songs 
usual on such occasions. 

The next day or perhaps in a few days’ time the messenger 
leaves this camp and proceeds on his journey to deliver a like 
message to another tribe. He would thus proceed until he 
reaches the farthest tribe or section of a tribe whom he has been 
directed to summon. Sometimes, however, the messenger goes 
no farther than the first tribe, the headman of whom sends the 
message on by one of his own men, of the same totem as the 
original messenger, who carries the messaze to a man of the same 
totem in the tribe to whom he has been sent. 
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At the several places where the tribes camp at night by the 
way corroborees are generally held at night at the camp fires. 
When within a few days’ journey of the bindn ground a man is 
sent forward to inform the headmen there that the tribe will 
arrive about a certain day. Frequently no such notice is given, 
because the men at the main camp are expecting arrivals from 
different places and are always ready painted every afternoon. 
Moreover, it adds to the excitement of the meeting for these con- 
tingents to come without warning. 

Arrival of contingents—When a strange tribe arrives to within 
half a mile from the general encampment a halt is made while 
the men paint themselves with pipe-clay, drawing lines on their 
faces, chests, and limbs; they also put on all their articles of 
dress and arrange feathers in their hair. 

When all is ready the messenger who has brought them sounds 
a bullroarer somewhere out of sight, and the men, about two feet 
apart in a single zigzag line, follow their headman. The women, 
children, and novices of the contingent followin a group. Every 
man holds in each hand a green bough! about 18 inches long. 
At short intervals the leader pauses and, turning half round to 
the right, swings the bough in his right hand into the air, and 
this action is repeated by all the other men. ‘Then he turns to- 
ward the left, and swings the bough in that hand into the air, 
which is also repeated by all the others. As they swing the 
boughs they give a shout. They thus go through the main camp, 
looking in at every hut or gunyah, after which they march toward 
the large circle, shouting and swaying their boughs. They are 
now joined by the men of the local tribe and other men who 
have arrived on previous occasions, and all approach the circle, 
the newcomers being in the lead. The women and novices are 
all standing in a group in the center of the ring,’ having come 
straight on while the men were going through the camp. 

The men now enter the ring through the opening in its wall 
and form a cordon around the women (figure 2). If the tribe is 
a numerous one, there may be two or three circles of men. The 
men dance for a few minutes, and then close in around the 


1 Sometimes the men have a boomerang or other small weapon in one hand and a 
bough in the other. 
2 Infirm old men and women and small children would not go into the ring, but would 


sit down close by. 
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women, in the center of whom the novices are standing, and raise 
their bushes into the air. Each man then walks outward to the 
boundary of the ring and lays his boughs outside of the embank- 
ment. As every man goes to the part of the wall nearest to him, 
the boughs are scattered all round it. After this the women and 
novices withdraw, and sit down outside of the wall on the side 
farthest from the pathway, with their backs toward the latter, 
and the women commence to sing and beat their rugs. The 
headman of the local tribe then calls out the names of a few of 
the chief camping grounds, water holes, or remarkable places in 
his country, and all the men present shout. The headmen of 
the other tribes follow in succession, each naming a few chief 
places in his country. 

The headman of the local tribe now starts along the pathway, 
followed by his own people; the headman of another tribe, 
accompanied by his people, follows, and thus all the men leave 
the ring. The women remain sitting, and continue to sing and 
beat their rugs, the novices remaining with them. The newly 
arrived men are shown the drawings on the ground and trees. 
At the chief figures the men stop and dance and shout, but some 
of the muttima are only looked at in passing, or a short halt is 
made in front of them. The wizards go through various forms 
of jugglery, pretending to bring different substances out of their 
bodies. On arrival at the small inclosure the old men enter it 
and dance round the figure of Dharamoolan (figure 4), the rest 
of the people going round outside the embankment. All the 
men then return along the track and go into the large circle and 
dance round. The women now cease singing and get up and go 
away to the camp, the men shortly following. The men and 
women of the new arrivals, visiting tribes, erect their quarters on 
the side of the main camp nearest their own country. 

That night the local tribe makes a corroboree for the benefit of 
those who arrived during the afternoon. On nearly every suc- 
ceeding night a corroboree is held, the tribes taking their turns to 
provide this amusement in the order of their arrival. 

Daily performances at the biintin ground.—While waiting for the 
arrival of other tribes, the men and women already assembled 
daily go through preliminary performances similar to those just 
described, beginning a few hours before sunset. 

After partaking of the evening meal the young men of the 
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tribe whose turn it is to make the corroboree that night commence 
to paint. While this is being done one or two bullroarers are 
sounded at short intervals in the adjacent forest. Fires are lit on 
a cleared level space in a central part of the camp convenient for 
all (figure 1, ¢.) This eorroboree ground is used by all the tribes 
present. As the men of each tribe corroboree in turn, the women 
of each tribe beat time and sing for their own men. 

Every morning at or before daylight and every evening about 
dusk a bullroarer is sounded by one of the single men in the 
vicinity of the camp. When this is heard in the camp the 
elderly women begin to sing, and at intervals the men raise a 
shout in unison with one another. Every evening the boys go 
and sit among the women as they sing. 

Tuking away the boys—When all the tribes expected at the 
biindn have arrived, the headmen hold meetings at the wurrawur- 
rudthang and select the yooroonga or band of men who accom- 
pany the novices and their guardians into the bush. The 
yooroonga are strong, active men, well acquainted with the tribal 
customs, who peform the different pantomimic feats and assist 
the headmen to carry out the various rites and maintain dis- 
cipline. The day of taking away the boys is also fixed at these 
meetings, and a guardian (jumb/) is assigned to each novice. 
This guardian is one of the brothers, own or tribal, of the women 
from among whom the novice could obtain a wife in accordance 
with the tribal laws; in other words, he is the brother-in-law, 
actual or titular, of the novice he has in charge. 

About sunrise on the appointed morning the men go through 
the camp in single file, with bushes in their hands, and muster 
all the women, novices, and children to that side of the large 
ring farthest from the pathway. A sister or some near relative 
accompanies the mother of each novice and remains with her 
and carries her yamstick and a net bag in which are a head- 
band and other articles of dress which she is entitled to wear 
after her son is taken. This woman also paints the mother in 
the manner customary in her tribe. One of the headmen takes 
the yamstick, with the bag attached to it, and inserts it in the 
ground a little way inside the ring, by this means defining the 
place where both mother and son are to sit. The mother of each 
novice is then seated outside of the embankment opposite her 
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own yamstick, her relative sitting behind her. The other women 
and children sit on the ground farther back. 

Zach novice is painted with red ocher and grease by his 
brother-in-law, assisted perhaps by other relatives (figure 3, 0). 
The boys are now also invested with the belt, headband, and 
other articles of a man’s attire. The other men of the tribes 
gather wood, and they kindle a large fire, mulleech or mullee), in 
the middle of the ring (figure 3,a). When the painting and other 
preliminaries have been completed the guardians take the novices 
on their shoulders and carry them into the ring, followed by 
several other men, who keep up a guttural chant. Each guard- 
ian then lets his novice down and seats him on the bank imme- 
diately in front of the mother of the boy, who puts her arms 
around his waist, he being within the circle and she just outside 
(figure 3). He is directed to gaze intently into the fire, which 
by this time is a mass of blazing embers, his guardian remain- 
ing near him to watch that this instruction is strictly complied 
with. The novices of each tribe are generally placed in groups 
on the side of the ring which faces in the direction of their own 
country, their mothers and the other women of their tribe being 
also in a group by themselves just outside. In the plate, I have 
shown both novices and women all in one place to save space 
and to prevent confusion. 

All the novices, who are called yangomidyang, are similarly 
placed in a row along the inside of the embankment, at the op- 
posite side of the circle to that from which the track emerges. 
Their mothers, who are behind them, are also required to look 
into the fire. If the mother of a boy is dead or is absent, the 
mother of one of the other boys looks after him as well as her 
own son, or perhaps a tribal mother or relative of the boy takes 
him in charge. The headmen walk about, directing the proceed- 
ings generally, and the other men stand in different groups, most 
of them being on the side of the ring opposite to where the 
women are. 

As soon as the boys have been placed, a number of men walk 
several times around the fire, between it and the novices, clap- 
ping their hands and repeating an exclamation at each step. At 
a sound made by the headman these men fall down with their 
heads toward the fire, where they lie still for a short time. When 
the headman considers that boys and men have been sufficiently 
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exposed to the fire, he hits the ground with a piece of bark which 
he holds in his hand, and the other men, half stupefied by the 
heat, rise. They then step back and stand outside the embank- 
ment. All the women and children are now told by the old 
men to lie down, and are covered over with rugs and bushes, 
some of the men walking about to see that the covering is not 
removed. 

When all is ready the principal headman gives the signal, and 
two men sound bullroarers near the ring, walking along, taking 
up their position near the side from which the path emerges 
(figure 3,g). Each guardian then catches his novice by the arm, 
leads him along the pathway, the boy, dazed and stupefied by 
the heat of the fire, keeping his eyes cast on the ground and re- 
maining silent. All the men beat their boomerangs and other 
weapons together and shout, making a great noise, which some 
of them keep up till the boys and their guardians, accompanied 
by most of the men, are out of sight. The covering is then taken 
off the women and children by the men whose duty it is to 
watch them, and they are set at liberty. The women who have 
charge of the mothers now invest the latter with the articles car- 
ried in the bag. After this all the women and children proceed 
to a new camp, which will be described in subsequent pages. 

Ceremonies in the bush—When the novices get out of sight of 
the women a halt is made and a rug is thrown over the head of 
each boy in such a manner that he can see only the ground at 
his feet. The novices are told by their guardians that a number 
of things will be shown to them by and by, and that they must 
pay attention to what they see and hear, but must not speak or 
laugh or be afraid. They are then taken along the pathway and 
are shown the drawings on the ground and on the trees, a short 
stop being made before all the principal figures, around which 
the old men dance. During this time the doctors or wizards go 


through various tricks of jugglery, pretending to bring up out of 


their mouths certain substances, such as quartz crystals, pieces 
of bone, string, etc, collectively known by the name joea. 


The novices are next placed standing around the outside of 


the smaller ring. Some of the old men enter it through the 
opening in its wall and dance round the figure of Dharamoolun, 
extending their arms toward it, then drawing them back again, 
exclaiming “ Dharamoolun! Dharamoolun!” several times in 
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succession. The novices, standing outside of this cordon of old 
men, wave their arms in a similar manner (figure 4). The nov- 
ices, the rugs still on their, heads and their eyes cast down, are 
next taken farther into the bush and seated on the ground. 

All the men now paint themselves a jet black with powdered 
charcoal and grease. As soon as this painting is completed they 
go into the bush to a place which has been previously selected 
as a suitable camping ground. Here and there on the journey 
saplings are bent over, under which the novices have to pass in 
a crouching attitude, and at other places are logs under which 
they have to crawl on their hands and knees at the bidding of 
their guardians and the other men. Several stoppages are made 
and at each the men go through different performances. Some- 
times they imitate flying foxes. Several men go on ahead 
unknown to the novices, and one man climbs up a tree and 
hangs on with his hands and feet to a branch, another man hangs 
on to the first, and so on till there are as many as one man can 
support. The novices are then directed to look up and see the 
suspended men. In succession these men drop on their feet and 
all then dance up in front of the novices. At another stopping 
place a number of men are covered with bushes, under which 
they make a humming noise like bees. Ata signal the bushes 
are thrown down and the nen dance before the boys. Some- 
times a number of men go ahead and climb trees and saplings 
and imitate the song of the locusts. ‘The novices are brought on 
under the trees and are told to look up, after which the men 
descend to the ground and dance about. 

On arriving at the camping ground a space about 60 feet or 
more in diameter is cleared. In the center of this space, which 
is called mudthiwirra, is raised a heap of earth about a foot high, 
-alled thalmoor, and on top of this a fire is lighted. Around this 
space the men of the various tribes make their camps, each in 
the direction of their own district. The guardians and the noy- 
ices camp by themselves at one side of this cleared space, in a 
semicircular yard of boughs, having one or more fires lighted at 
the open end. The boys lie down on bushes and leaves, their 
heads being covered with rugs, some of their guardians remain- 
ing constantly beside them. During the time that the novices 
are out in the bush with the old men they are forbidden to 
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speak ; if they want anything they must make signs to their 
guardians. 

After the camping place has been arranged another small space 
is cleared and a line of holes the size and shape of a human foot 
are dug about six inches deep." When these preparations are 
completed the novices are brought out and are placed standing 
with their feet in the holes described, with their guardians beside 
them. The yooroonga, fantastically disguised, then kneel down 
in a line in the clear space, the outside man at each end having 
a piece of bark (boonboon) in his hands (figure 6, a, a). These 
pieces of bark are about 2: feet long and 6 inches broad at the 
widest end. One of these outside men hits the ground in front 
of him forcibly with his piece of bark and all the men utter a 
low, rumbling noise. each man in succession bending his head 
toward the other end of the line. When the movement reaches 
that end the other outside man now hits the ground with his 
bark in a similar manner and the men bend their heads the con- 
trary way. This performance, which is repeated several times, 
is intended to represent the breaking of the waves on the sea- 
shore and their recoil. The line of the performers is approxi- 
mately at right angles to the nearest seacoast, so as to correctly 
indicate the direction of the waves. 

Each guardian then comes behind his boy and, kneeling down, 
puts his head between the boy’s legs. The guardian remains in 
the kneeling position, with the novice on his shoulders, while 
another man stands behind him, with one hand over the eyes of 
the novice and the other hand holding his chin in such a way as 
to keep his mouth open. A man accustomed to the work of 
extracting the teeth or who has watched the operation on pre- 
vious occasions then advances and placing one end of a small 
wooden chisel (dthungan) against the tooth gives it a smart blow 
on the other end with a wooden mallet (bunyah), which forces 
it out. More than one blow is frequently required to dislodge 
the tooth. Sometimes the headman rubs the boy’s gum with a 
large quartz crystal for the ostensible purpose of loosening the 
tooth and making it draw out easily. The tooth is either spat 
out or is taken out of the mouth with the fingers, but all blood 
flowing from the wounded gum has to be swallowed. During 


1 Sometimes only one pair of holes are made, and the novices are placed in them and 
operated upon one after the other. 
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the operation the headman stands by directing the proceedings, 
and a large bullroarer (jummagong)' is sounded impressively by 
a man standing in the rear. The ceremony of knocking out the 
tooth is done either on the afternoon of the day of arrival at the 
mudthiwirra or the day following, according to circumstances. 
As soon as this ceremony is concluded the men take off their 
queer disguises and throw them on the ground where the foot- 
holes are made, together with the pieces of bark used for hitting 
the ground, and everything is covered over with the loose rub- 
bish which had previously been scraped away. The mallet and 
chisel are either burnt or driven into the ground. 

The novices are then taken back to the mudthiwirra and are 
given human excrement, of which they have to eat a small 
quantity. At night the fire on the thalmoor is kept burning 
brightly to afford light to the men, who continue to play various 
games and dances the greater part of the night, very little sleep 
being indulged in. These performances consist for the most 
part of imitating animals with which the people are familiar or 
scenes from their own daily life, and, like the ceremonials of 
other savage races, are mixed with obscence gestures. During 
the day the men hunt to provide food for all the party, but the 
novices remain in the camp in charge of a few of their guardians. 

These proceedings occupy about three or four days, the per- 
formances at the camp fire being somewhat varied every night. 
All then leave the mudthiwirra early in the morning, carrying 
with them all their belongings, and go to some place where there 
is a large water hole, the novices walking with their guardians, 
still silent and with their faces cast downward. Before leay- 
ing the fire at the mudthiwarri the novices are given pieces of dry 
bark lighted at oneend. Assoon as this piece of bark smoulders 
they renew it with another. On the way to the water hole some 
of the yooroonga go on ahead, unknown to the novices, and one 
lies down in a hollow place, such as a hole where a large tree has 
been burnt out or in a natural depression, or a shallow hole is 
dug in some soft or sandy soil. This man is covered over with 
a light layer of bushes or rubbish, and holds in his hand a small 
bush, as if it naturally grew there. When the guardians and 


1 The jummagong is a very large bullroarer used by the men when away with the boys 
in the bush; the mooroonga isa smaller instrument, and is used in mustering the 
tribes, and on all occasions, when it is required, in the vicinity of the women’s camp. 
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novices reach this spot a halt is made, and the man begins to 
groan and move, thus causing the bushes and rubbish with 


which he is covered to shake and heave up and down. Some of 


the old men go through various incantations around this figure, 
and at a signal the man gradually rises out of the ground, throw- 
ing aside the bushes, and stands up in front of the boys. 

All hands arriving at the water hole, the boys are stood upon 
the banks. The men go into the water hole, pretending to look 


for turtles, crayfish, eels, or the like, but in reality to wash off 


the charcoal powder with which their bodies had been painted. 
They splash or lave water with their hands upon the boys 
standing on the bank, the latter waving their arms to and fro in 
the direction of the water hole, imitating the actions of the men. 
These then come out of the water hole and walk about till they 
are dry, or light a fire to warm themselves if the day is cold. 

A start is now made toward the place where the women have 
erected the new camp. When they have gone ona short dis- 
tance some of the yooroonga, who are a little way in the lead, 
stop and two of them stand out in a clear space, one of whom is 
sounding the jummagong and the other the mooroonga. The boys 
are now brought to a stand and are told to look at the men who 
are swinging the bullroarers. ‘The headmen then tell the nov- 
ices that what they now see and hear is the instrument which 
they heard at the large ring and at the other places since they 


have been out in the bush. They are cautioned under pain of 


death not to reveal anything they have seen or heard to the 
women or children or any uninitiated person. The bullroarers 
are then handed to the boys for their inspection, and they are 
invited to use them. They are now permitted to walk erect and 
to look around. When the day is far advanced a suitable camp- 
ing place is chosen, where they remain all night. Next morning 
the journey is resumed, and on coming near the new camp men 
and neophytes lay down their weapons and other articles which 
they have carried and decorate themselves to meet the women. 
The men and boys are painted with stripes and patches of white, 
according to the manner of their tribe, and the boys are invested 
with the belt, kilt, head-band, and other articles of a man’s 
attire. The men are also dressed in their full regalia. As soon 
as these preparations are completed, one of the men swings a 
bullroarer and the others raise a loud shout or cooee and are 
answered by the women at the camp. 
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The new camp.—Immediately after the departure of the boys 
with their guardians from the bindn circle the women and chil- 
dren and some of the men who are left to supervise and assist 
them pack up all their belongings and shift to a suitable place 
which has been chosen by the headmen, and there erect a new 
camp, each tribe occupying the side next its own country. 
Sometimes this camp is formed only a short distance, in other 
instances it may be several miles from the original camp. Close 
by it is a partially inclosed space, called the dhurrawangan, built 
of saplings and bushes, with an opening in the side, over which 
the saplings are sometimes bent to form a kind of triumphal 
arch (figure 7, 0). 

Each mother is accompanied by the female guardian who has 
remained with her. Only those women are qualified for the 
duty of guardian who have had a son initiated at a previous 
bindin. These guardians and the mother of the novices are col- 
lectively called yanniwa, and have a camp to themselves close 
by the camp of the other women, only the old women of the 
tribe being allowed to go near them. All the yanniwa have had 
to carry firesticks in their hands ever since the boys were taken 
away, and they have also been required to sing the customary 
bindn songs at the camp fire every morning and evening. While 
they are singing these songs they lift burning sticks from off the 
fire and wave them in the direction of the novices. They thrust 
their yamsticks into the ground in a row and dance along facing 
them while waving the burning brands. 

Early in the forenoon of the day on which the novices are to 
return, one of the yooroonga goes on ahead to the new camp and 
announces their approach. The yanniwa then go from their 
camp to the dhurrawangan, each woman carrying in her hand a 
piece of burning bark, which on entering the inclosure they lay 
on the floor, their fiery ends together, the other end pointing 
toward the woman who places it. Before going into the inclos- 
ure each mother inserts her yamstick vertically into the ground 
near the entrance. These yamsticks are all in a row, and on each 
one is a net bag, belonging to the owner of the stick, filled with 
small green bushes. Some of the old men who have remained 
with the women also go with the yanniwa to the dhurrawangan 
and light a fire near the outside of one end of it (figure 7, g). 
All the other women in the camp also repair to the dhurrawangan 
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and lie around the outside opposite the opening or doorway, 
where they are covered with bushes by the men. The yanniwa 
are gaily painted, and wear strings of shells, eagle-hawk’s claws, 
and teeth of animals around their necks and in their hair. Each 
of the mothers is provided with a piece of bark, called jinnin, 
about a foot or eighteen inches long and two or three inches 
wide, tapering smaller toward the end held in the hand. These 
pieces of bark are painted with lines and dots of pipe-clay to 
make them ornamental. 

Return of the boys.—When the necessary preparations are com- 
pleted at the dhurrawangan the party from the bush makes its 
appearance. The men, painted and wearing their full regalia, 
advance in a group, the novices being in the middle; on getting 
near the latter are taken on the men’s shoulders. The principal 
headmen walk by themselves just outside of the other men. <A 
bullroarer is sounded somewhere in the rear just out of sight of 
the women, and the guardians march into the dhurrawangan and 
let the boys down from their shoulders, each in front of his own 
mother, being guided by the arrangement of the yamsticks near 
thedoor. ‘The yooroonga stand near the entrance. Each mother 
then approaches her son and taps him lightly on the breast with 
the jinnin; the guardian then turns the boy round, and the 
mother taps him on the back in a similar manner. The guard- 
ians again take the novices on their shoulders and carry them 
out of the dhurrawangan, when they let them down on the ground 
and conduct them away to a camp a short distance off, where 
they remain forthe night. As soon as the boys are out of sight 
of the dhurrawangan the covering is taken off the other women, 
who return to the camp; the yanniwa come out of the inclosure, 
carrying with them the firesticks before described, and return 


to their own quarters. 

While the women and yanniwa are going away some of the 
old men who have been there from the first throw green bushes, 
which they have in readiness, on top of the large fire before re- 
ferred to, making a dense smoke (booraylang), and all the men 
who were out with the boys in the bush stand round the leeward 
side of the burning boughs. The smoke caused by the burning 
of the green leaves ascends around them. After this fumigation 
the men disperse, some going into the women’s camp and others 
to the boys’ quarters. Until now the boys have been called 
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yangomidyang, but from this time forth they are ranked as woorgal, 
men. 

That night some of the old men are present at the camp of 
the neophytes, and forbid them to eat the flesh of certain animals 
until they receive permission from the elders of the tribe. Young 
men who at previous bindns had been prohibited from eating 
certain kinds of food are at this meeting relieved from any further 
restriction in regard to it. A few animals are, however, tabooed 
as food until a man has been to several bindns or has attained a 
certain age. These forbidden animals to eat are called mookoo to 
the young men. At the conclusion of these proceedings one or 
more of the men go into the bush some distance from the women’s 
camp and sound a bullroarer, after which they return to their 
own quarters and everybody retires for the night. 

The day after the ceremonies the entire camp is again removed 
to a new site, as on other occasions; the several contingents 
camp around the local tribe in the direction of their country, 
and each one makes a corroboree for the amusement of the others. 
These corroborees are held on a common ground, which is in a 
convenient part of the camp. The women belonging to each 
tribe beat their rugs and sing for their own men during the night 
on which it is their turn to perform. 

When all the merry-making is over, if any of the people pres- 
ent have a personal grievance to bring before the headmen or 
a complaint to make respecting a violation of the tribal laws, the 
matter is fully discussed by the elders of the several tribes, and 
punishment is meted out to the offending parties in the presence 
of the men and women of the whole assemblage. As it would 
be a breach of the tribal customs for the neophytes to appear 
before the women, they are debarred from witnessing these pro- 
ceedings, but are permitted to witness those at the next bindn 
ceremonies which take place. 

The next day all the tribes from other places who have at- 
tended the ceremonies pack up their things and take their de- 
parture for their respective districts. There now remains only 
one further rite to be carried out before the neophytes are finally 
liberated, and this is performed by the men of each tribe on their 
own contingent of novitiates some time after their return to their 
own country. 
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Final ceremony.—The boys belonging to each tribe, after hav- 
ing been shown to their mothers at the dhurrawangan, as already 
described, remain with some of the old men of their own tribe, 
camping in the bush, perhaps some distance from where the 
women are, gaining their own living during a period of proba- 
tion which is fixed by the headmen. During this term, which 
may extend over several months, the neophytes are not per- 
mitted to go into any water or to look into it. If it becomes 
necessary for them to cross a stream they must get some one to 
carry them over it. 

At the end of this period of probation they are again brought 
back by their guardians to a place near the women’s camp, where 
a platform of bark about a foot or eighteen inches high has been 
erected. The yanniwa, painted and dressed in their ornaments, 
are at the platform, having laid down their firesticks on the 
ground close by; the other women of the tribe are also present, 
a little farther back, and some of the old men stand near direct- 
ing the proceedings. 

* When everything is ready a signal is given, and the guardians 
appear with the boys on their shoulders, a bullroarer being 
sounded out of sight. The men let the novices down from their 
shoulders and leave them standing on the platform. Each 
mother now steps forward and taps her son with a piece of bark, 
jinnin, on the breast and on the back. From that time until 
now the boys have been compelled to carry a firestick, dhungga, 
in their hands when they went out hunting or when removing 
from one place to another, and the yanniwa have continued to 
do the same, but from this time they need not do this. The 
yanniwa leave their firesticks lying on the ground where they 
put them down at the platform, and those used by the novices 
were thrown away when they were taken on the men’s shoulders. 

The yanniwa and other women return to the camp, and the 
neophytes are no longer kept under restraint ; they are now free 
and can go about among the men, although they must not asso- 
ciate with the young women, nor must they allow any woman’s 
shadow to fall upon them until the old men who are the reposi- 
tories of the tribal laws and traditions allow it. 
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PUEBLO INDIAN CLANS 
F. W. HODGE 


In the study of the Pueblo tribes of New Mexico and Arizona 
there is no subject of greater interest and importance than the 
clanship system of that people. Indeed, their genesis and early 
history are so closely interwoven with their clan divisions that 
investigation of the former would be practically impossible with- 
out a somewhat comprehensive knowledge of these clans. In 
the incorporation or adoption of other tribal peoples by any given 
Pueblo tribe, we are apt to find that (1) the new people retain 
their old clan name but form a new clan in their adopted vil- 
lage; (2) are given an entirely new clan name as a body, or (3) 
are incorporated by a clan bearing the same name as that borne 
by the new people or to whom the latter are supposed to be 
related. With this in mind it is the intention to place on record 
the aboriginal and English names of the various clans which the 
writer was able to obtain during a reconnoissance of the pueblos 
of New Mexico in the summer and autumn of 1895. The exist- 
ence of many—it may be said most—of these clans has hitherto 
been unknown, while the native names of but very few of them 
have ever been published. Prof. Adolph F. Bandelier, however, 
has given us the translations of the names of a number of the Rio 
Grande pueblo clans, Dr Fewkes and the late A. M. Stephen have 
published the names of the Hopi and Tewa clans of the First 
Mesa of Tusayan, and to Mrs M. C. Stevenson we are indebted for 
the names of a number of clans of the pueblo of Sia. 

The Pueblo tribes of New Mexico and Arizona embody four 
linguistic stocks—Tanoan, Keresan, Zufian, and Shoshonean. 
The Tanoan stock is, or rather was, composed of five dialectal 
divisions—Tano, Tewa, Tiwa, Jemez, and Piro. Of these the 
Tano no longer maintain tribal relations ; indeed, they are ex- 
tinct as a tribe, but their descendants are scattered throughout 
the other pueblos, the greater number being at Santo Domingo, 
with whose inhabitants they have become thoroughly inter- 
mixed. The Tewa occupy the villages of San Juan, Santa Clara, 
San Ildefonso, Pojoaque, Nambe, Tesuque, and the pueblo of 
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Hano among the Hopi. The Tiwa, called by the Spaniards 
Tigua, live in the pueblos of Taos, Picuris, Sandia, and Isleta. 
The Jemez inhabit the single village of that name, in which the 
few surviving members of the kindred Pecos also dwell. The 
Piros, now almost completely Mexicanized, are found, intermixed 
with some Tiwa, at the villages of Senecé and Isleta del Sur, be- 
low El Paso, on the Rio Grande in Texas and Chihuahua. The 
population of the Tanoan stock (excluding the few remaining 
Piros, but including the pueblo of Hano) is 3,266. 

The divisions of the Keres or Keresan stock occupy the pueblos 
of Acoma, Laguna, Sia, Santa Ana, San Felipe, Santo Domingo, 
and Cochiti, and there is but slight dialectal variation in their 
language. The population of the Keres is 3,561. 

The Zufian stock comprises the solitary pueblo of Zufii. They 
number 1,621. 

The Pueblo representatives of the Shoshonean stock are the 
Hopi of northeastern Arizona, who occupy the towns of Sich- 
umovi, Walpi, Mashongnavi, Shipaulovi, Shumopovi, and Oraibe. 
The population of these villages is 1,839." 

The Pueblo Indians of New Mexico and Arizona therefore 
number 10,287. From the accompanying schedule it will be 
observed that of the Tewa pueblos San Juan has 19 clans (ex- 
clusive of three clans recorded by Bandelier, the past or present 
existence of which was emphatically denied to me by the In- 
dians); Santa Clara, 15; San Ildefonso, 29; Nambe, 12 (inelud- 
ing one extinct); Tesuque, 4 existing and 6 extinct, and Hano, 
8 existing and 7 extinct. Of the Pojoaque there are only 19 
surviving Indians, and of these but 5 are of full blood. The 
governor, Antonio Montoya, is almost pure Mexican. The con- 
dition of their affairs is such that the oldest inhabitant claims 
to have forgotten that they ever had a clan system. 

The aggregate number of known clans in the Tewa villages, 
excluding the 3 given doubtfully by Bandelier, is 100, 14 of 
these being extinct. The population of the Tewa (exclusive 
of Pojoaque) is 1,110. Regarding the total number of existing 
clans as 86, the average number of natives forming a clan among 
the Tewa is 12.9. The average number of San Juan Indians 


1 No account of the clanship system of these villages is here given, since such would 
duplicate the excellent work of Dr J. Walter Fewkes and the late A. M. Stephen, 
already published. 
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to a living clan is 24.77; of Santa Clara, 15; San Ildefonso, 5.1; 
Nambe, 7.18; Tesuque, 22.75, and Hano, 20.12. 

The Cloud clan is the only one which exists at all of these six 
Tewa villages. The Sun people is found at all but Nambe, 
where it has become extinct. The Calabash, Eagle, Earth, and 
Turkois clans are or have been common to five of the Tewa 
pueblos; the Coral, Corn, Firewood or Timber, Gopher, and 
Grass to four of them, while several clans are represented at 
three of the villages. 

Of the Piros clans little or nothing is known, and of those of the 
Tiwa very little information could be gained. Fortunately, how- 
ever, through Mr Charles F. Lummis, the well-known author— 
whose residence for many years at Isleta has gained for him and 
consequently for us an intimate knowledge of the customs, my- 
thology, and traditions of the inhabitants of that village—we 
have learned the names of the 16 Isleta clans. 

At Sandia and Picuris the existence of clans was persistently 
denied, but Mr Lummis assures me that there is no possible 
doubt that, at the former village at least, the clanship system 
prevails. Bandelier states that the Taos have 138 clans, six of 
which he mentions, but this investigator admits that his list is 
“neither complete nor absolutely reliable.” 

With respect to the Jemez and Pecos we are fortunately in 
possession of more complete information. The population of 
Jemez, including the two remaining full-blood Pecos, is 428, 
divided into 11 clans, in addition to a clan given by Bandelier 
as named from a flower of the genus dandelion, but the exist- 
ence of which my Jemez informants denied. All of these clans, 
with the exception of the untraceable Dandelion, formerly ex- 
isted at Pecos, and the latter people had also 7 other clans not 
now represented at Jemez. The average number of members of 
the Jemez clans is 38.9. 

Of the Keres villages Laguna has 18 existing and 2 extinct 
or probably extinct clans; Acoma, 14 existing, 6 extinct, and 2 
(Pifion-eater and Ivy) given by Bandelier of which no trace 
could be found; Santa Ana, 7; Sia, 16 existing (8 of which are 
almost extinet) and 21 extinct; San Felipe, 21 existing (3 of 
which are practically extinct), 9 extinct, and one (Ivy) given 
by Bandelier as dying out, but of which the writer could find 
no trace; Cochiti, 12 existing (one of them almost extinct), 5 
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extinct, and 2 (Ivy and Mexican Sage) given by Bandelier but 
not traceable by the writer unless they occur under some other 
name. Of the Santo Domingo clans our information is due to 
Bandelier, who states that the village has the 18 clans common 
to the other Keres villages. During his brief visit to Santo Do- 
mingo the writer found it impossible to learn the names of these 
clans with accuracy, so that further investigation will be neces- 
sary. 

The population of the Keres villages is 3,561, and exclusive 
of Santo Domingo (whose population is 671), 2,890. The total 
number of their existing clans (exclusive of Santo Domingo, but 
including the others given doubtfully by Bandelier) is 93, mak- 
ing the average membership of each Keres clan 31.07. On the 
same basis the average number of individuals to a clan in Laguna 
is 63.5; Acoma, 40.43; Santa Ana, 36.14; Sia, 6.62; San Felipe, 
25.18; Cochiti, 6.15. 

From the accompanying table it will be seen that, omitting 
Santo Domingo from our calculation, the Corn clan is the only 
one represented at all the Keres villages, although the Eagle and 
Turkey peoples have been common to all of them, but have be- 
come extinct at Cochiti. The Bear, Sun, Coyote, Antelope, Oak, 
and Fire clans are or have been represented in five of the six 
villages; the Rattlesnake, Water, Parrot, Turkois, Road-runner 
(also called Chapparal Cock and Pheasant), Calabash or Squash, 
Mountain Lion, and Ivy in four of the towns, and the Earth, 
Ant, and Dove in three. Several clans are also common to two 
pueblos of this stock. 

Zuni has 13 clans, as determined by Mr F. H. Cushing, and a 
tribal population of 1,621. The average number of individuals 
in a Zufi clan is therefore 124.69. 


NATIVE NAMES OF THE CLANS 


Anv.—Nambe. Ku"yi-tdoa; Pecos, Ami’?+; Acoma, Sii-hdnoq” ; 
Sia, Sii-hdano ; San Felipe, Svi-hdno. 

ANTELOPE.—San Ildefonso, Isleta, T’am-tainin ; La- 
guna, Kitr’tsi-hdno™; Acoma, ; Sia, Kt’'ts-hdno ; 
San Felipe, Aviuts-hdno ; Cochitt, 

Arrow.—Sia, Isht6wa-hdno ; San Felipe, [sh’to-hdno. 

Axr.—Given by Bandelieras existing at Taos; native name un- 


known. 
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Flower (genus Da 
Frog or Toad 


NAELION 


Hawk ... 
Herb (sp. incog.).... 


Humming-bird...... 


Lizard.. 
Mole .. 
Moon.. 


Oak .. 
Parrot 
Pegwood ? (Chanatya) 
Piflon-eater (Picicorvus Columbinus)... 
Sacred dancer.. 
Sage (Mexican) 


Shell (pink conch)........... 
Shell bead....... 
Shrub (red top) 
Snake (rattle). 
Snake (water) 
Star 


Tree (mountain; probably bireh5), 
Tree (mountain; probably spruce) 
Turkois, 
Water 
Water pebble (bow 
Yellow-wood. 
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Bh, signifies that the « 


an name is given by Bandelier; ex, signifies that the clan is extinet; 1, almost extinet; 2, 


ly extinet; 3, probably 
identical with the Gopher clan; 4, see also T 


see also Firewood or Timber. 
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Calabash. 
Chapparal cock.. 
Cloud........ 


Corn (black). 
Corn (blue). 
Corn (brown) 
Corn (red).... 
Corn (sweet). 
Corn (white) 
Corn (yellow 
Cottonwood 


Crane or Heron 
Dance-kilt..... 


Felipe. 


San I 


a Ana. 


Sant 


Cochiti. 
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3ADGER.—San Juan, Kéya-tdéa ; Santa Clara, Kedi-td6a ; San Ide- 
fonso, Kéa-tdéa ; Jemez, Sonsadsh ; Pecos, So‘hl +; Laguna, 
Chopi-hano™ ; Sia, Tytipi-hdno ; Tonashi-kwe. 

3EAR.—San Juan and Nambe, Ke-tdéa; Hano, Ké-towa ; Pecos, 
Whalatdash; Taguna, Kohaia-hano“; Acoma, Niiwhaia- 
Sia, Kohai-héno; San Felipe, Kéhai-hano ; Cochitt, 
Kthaia-hanuch ; Zuni, Aifishi-kwe. 

3LUEBIRD.—San Ildefonso, Se-tdoa. 

BurraLo.—San Ildefonso, Kéo-tdéa; Pecos, ; Acoma, 
Moshaich-hanog" ; Sia, Mushii'ch-hano. 

CALABASH.—San Juan, Santa Clara, San Ildefonso, Nambe, and 
Tesuque, Po-td6a; Jemez, Wéhiitsa-dsh ; Pecos, Wa’-ha’-ha’; 
Acoma, Tunyi-hdnog”; Sia and San Felipe, Tanyi-hdno ; 
Cochiti, Tanyi-hanuch. 


CHAPPARAL Cock or ROAD-RUNNER. is 


Laguna, Shidska-hdno" ; 
Acoma, Shisk’-hinog™; Sia, Chish'ka-hano; San Felipe, 
Sosh’ka-hano ; Zuni, Poye-kwe. 

CLoup.—San Juan and Santa Clara, Oqua-tdéa ; San Ildefonso, 
Okuwa-td6a; Nambe, Owhii-td6a; Tesuque, Owhdt-tdéa ; 


Hano, Okuwa-téwa ; Jemez, Wahiitsa-ash ; Pecos, WWhih + ; 
Sia, Hé’niiti-hdno. 

CoraAL.—San Juan, Kopi"-tdéa; Santa Clara, Kupi-téda; San 
Ildefonso, Kupi"-tdba; Tesuque, Kupi"-td6a; San Felipe, 
Yascha-hano (Coral bead). 

Corn.—San Juan, Avin-td6a; Santa Clara, Ahi"-td6a; Hano, 
Kulo"-towa ; Jemez, Kyunutsa-dsh ; Pecos, Kyunw +; Sia 
and San Felipe, Yaka-hdno ; Santa Ana, Yak’-hdno ; Cochiti, 
Yak’a-hanuch ; Zuni (Corn or Seed), Td'u-kwe. 

Corn (BLACK).—San Ildefonso, Aw"fetdi-tdoa. 

Corn (BLUE).—San Ildefonso, Ku"tsoa-td6a; Isleta, Léshur-Cainin ; 
Acoma, 

Corn (BROWN).—Acoma, AW 

CoRN (RED).—San Ildefonso, Aw"pi-tdéa; Isleta, 
Acoma, ; Laguna, Kiikinishydka- 
hano™. 

CorN (SWEET).—San Ildefonso, Aw'aii-tdéa. 

Corn (wurre).—San Ildefonso, Ku'tsi-idéa; Isleta, 
Vuinin; Acoma, Ktiséshydka-hanog™. 

Corn (YELLOw).—San Ildefonso, Aw"tsei-tdéa; Isleta, Léchiir- 
tainin ; Acoma, Kochinishydka-hdnog" ; Laguna, Kéchinish- 


yaka-hano™. 
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Corronwoop.—San Juan, Santa Clara,and San Ildefonso, Te-tdéa; 


Cochiti, 

Coyorr.—San Juan, San [defonso, and Tesuque, Dé-tdéa; Jemez, 
Yu"tsad ; Pecos, Yw+; Laguna, Tstishki-hdno™; Sia, Shitsun’- 
hino; San Felipe, Shrétsona-hano ; Santa Ana, Shuts6n-hano ; 
Cochiti, ; Zuni, Siski-kwe. 

Crane or Heron.—Hano, Kupélo-towa ; Sia, Shitta-hano ; Zuni, 
K@lokta-kwe. 

Crow.—Jemez, Kyialish ; Pecos, Kyia‘hi4-; Sia, Schtra-hdno ; San 
Felipe, Schilrd-hano. 

DANCE-KILT.—Sia, Washpa-hdno ; Cochiti, Washpa-hdnuch. 

Drer.—Santa Clara, Pié-tdéa; San Ildefonso, Pé"-tdéa ; Isleta, 
Pim-tainin; Pecos, Pa’+; Sia and San Felipe, Dydni-hano ; 
Zuni, Shéhoita-kwe. 

Dove.—Sia, Héhoka-hdno ; San Felipe, Héuka-hano ; Santa Ana, 
Hoéoka-hdno. 

Duck.—San Felipe, Watushr-hano. 

EaGie.—San Juan (given by Bandelier); Santa Clara and Te- 
suque, Tse-tdéa ; San Ildefonso and Nambe, 7sé-tdéa ; Isleta, 
Shiu-tainin ; Jemez, Sehtsa-dsh ; Pecos, Seé+-; Laguna, 
Tydmi-hano™; Acoma, T’ydmi-hanog"; Sia, San Felipe, and 
Santa Ana, D’ydmi-hdno ; Cochiti, Dydmi-hdnuch ; Zuni, 
yali-kwe. 

EaGLe (PAINTED).—San Juan, Sepi"-tdéa. 

Earru or SAND.—San Juan and Santa Clara, Na-td6a; Nambe 
and Tesuque, Na'-tdéa; Hano, Ndji-towa; Isleta, Ntm- 
tainin; Jemez, Déat‘hl+-; Pecos, Dad‘hl+; Laguna, Hatsi- 
hdano™; San Felipe, Hdatsii-hdno. 

FratHer.—Given by Bandelier as existing at Taos ; native name 
unknown. 

Fire.—San Ildefonso and Nambe, Pa-tdéa; Pecos, Fwaha ; 
Acoma, Hdka-hadnog”; Sia and Santa Ana, Hdkan-hdno ; 
San Felipe, Hakanyi-hano ; Cochit?, Hakanyi-hanuch. 

Frrewoop or TimBperR.—San Juan and Santa Clara, Pé-tdéa; San 
Ildefonso, Peid6a; Hano, Pe-towa. 

FLoweEr (red and white).—San Felipe, J’si-hano. 

FLower (genus Dandelion).—Given by Bandelier as existing at 
Jemez; native name unknown. 

or Toap.—San Felipe, Péritka-hano ; Tak’ya-kwe. 

Goosr.—Isleta, 
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GopHerR.—San Juan, Santa Clara, San Ildefonso, and Tesuque, 
Dyé-tdoa. 

Grass.—San Juan, Nambe,and Tesuque, Té-tdéa ; Hano, Td-towa. 

Hawk.—San Ildefonso, Kyu"gi”-tdéa ; Sia, Spia-hdno. 

Hers.—Hano, Pohiilo-téwa. 

HuMMING-BIRD.—San Felipe, Miitsr-hano. 

Ivy.—Given by Bandelier as existing at Acoma, San Felipe, and 
Cochiti ; native names unknown; Sia, A’kiich-hdno. 

Kyire.—Given by Bandelier as existing at Taos; native name 
unknown. 

Lizarp.—San Juan and San Ildefonso, Yé-tdéa ; Laguna, Méyo- 
hano™ ; Sia, Shkandtulu-hdno. 

Marren.—Given by Bandelier as existing at San Juan ; possibly 
identical with the Gopher clan. 

Motr.—lIsleta, Chivréhu-vainin. 

Moon.—Given by Bandelier as existing at San Juan; native 
name unknown; Sia and San Felipe, Tdwash-hdno. 

MounratNn LIon.—San Juan and San Ildefonso, Kd"-tdéa ; Nambe, 
Qén-tdéa ; Isleta, Kim-tainin ; Pecos, Shiatk’yd + ; Laguna, 
Mokaigch-hano”; Sia and San Felipe, Mékaich-hdno ; Cochitt, 
Mohkach-hanuch. 

Oak.--Santa Clara, ——— ; Pecos, Gyuwii'sh; Laguna, Hdpai- 
hano” ; Acoma, Hapanyi-hdnog™ ; Sia, Hapan-hdno; San 
Felipe, Hapanyi-hano ; Cochiti, Hapanyi-hanuch, 

Parrot. — Isleta,", —— ; Laguna, Shdwiti-hano” ; Acoma, 
Shdwiti-hanog”; Sia and Santa Ana, Shé’witi-héno; San 
Felipe, Shd’wati-hano ; Zuni, Pichi-kwe (or Mila-kwe, Macaw). 

PrGwoop (?).—Sia, Chdnatya-hdno. 

Prnr.—Hano, Tényo-hdno ; Jemez, Kiotsad ; Pecos, K’étsad’. 

PrXon.—Sia, Tyaia-hano. 

PrNon-EATER.—Given by Bandelier as existing at Acoma ; native 
name unknown. 

ReEINDEER.—Cochiti, Kishqra-hanuch. 

SACRED DANCER (Kacutna).—Hano, Kachina-t6wa. 

SaGe (Mexican).—Given by Bandelier as existing at Cochiti ; 
native name unknown. 


1 Mr Lummis, to whom we are indebted for the native and English names of the 
Isleta clans, could not give the Tiwa name of the Parrot gens without reference to his 
notes, which at the time were inaccessible. 
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SaLt.—Sia and San Felipe, Mina-hano. 

SHELL (pink conch).—Hano, Aépeli-t6wa. 

SHELL BEAD.—San Ildefonso, Kwétsei-tdéa ; Taos, given by Ban- 
delier, native name unknown; Sia, Wapon-hdno. 

Survus (RED ToP).—Zufhi, Aiyaho-kwe. 

Sxy.—Acoma, Huwdka-hanoq™. 

SNAKE (RATLLE).—Laguna, Sqgowi-hano”; Acoma, Shqiiwi-hanogq"; 
Sia, Sqi-hdno ; Cochiti, Shrithwi-hanuch ; Zuni. Chitola-kwe. 

SNAKE (WATER).—Laguna, Shiti’rshka-hano™. 

Srar.—Sia, Shike-hano. 

Srone.—San Juan, Na"-tdéa; San Ildefonso, A’u-td6a; Hano, 
Ku-towa ; Sia, Ydiinyi-hano. 

Sun.—San Juan, Santa Clara, San Ildefonso, and Tesuque, 
Tu" tdba; Nambe, Tan-tdéa; Hano, Tafi-towa ; Taos, given 
by Bandelier, native name unknown; Isleta, T’hur-Uainin ; 
Jemez, Petsai; Pecos, Pe’+; Laguna, Ohshdhch-hano™ ; 
Acoma, Osidch-hdanog™ ; Sia, Osdch-hdno ; San Felipe, O’shach- 
hano ; Cochiti, O’shach-hanuch ; Zuiii, Yd'tokya-kwe. 

SwaLLow.—San Felipe, Sisika-hano. 

Tospacco.—Nambe, Si-tdéa; Hano, Sa-towa; Sia, Hdami-hano ; 
San Felipe, Haami-hdéno ; Zuni, A’na-kwe. 

TREE (birch ?).—Nambe, Néna-tdoa. 

TREE (spruce ?).—San Ildefonso, Tse-tdéa. 

TurKkry.— Pecos, Petdeli’ +; Laguna, Tsi’na-hano”; Acoma,Tsina- 
hénog™ ; Sia, Tsi hano ; San Felipe, Tsina-hano ; Santa Ana, 
Tsinha-hano ; Cochiti, Tsi’n-hano ; Tona-kwe. 

Turkors.—San Juan and Santa Clara, Kunyd-tdéa; San Ilde- 
fonso, Ku"ye-tdoa; Tesuque, Ko"yd-td6a; Hano (Turkois ear- 
pendant), Auyanwe-t6wa ; Isleta, Shurmiyu-t'ainin ; Jemez, 
Su"kitsad; Pecos, +; Laguna, ; Sia, 
Shiuwimi-hano ; San Felipe, Shiéiwimi-hano ; Cochiti, Shi- 
whami-hdnuch. 

Warer.—San Juan and San Ildefonso, P’o-tdéa ; Taos, given by 
Bandelier, native name unknown; Laguna, Sits-hdno”; Sia, 
Tsi’ts-hano; San Felipe, Tsits-hano; Acoma and Cochiti, 
Tsits-hdnuch. 

WATER-PEBBLE.—Isleta, P’dshir-tainin. 

Witiow.—Santa Clara, Ya'n-tdéa. 

Worr.—Isleta, Téim-t’ainin ; Laguna, Kaékhan-hano™. 

YELLOW-woop.—Zuhi, Té'hluptsi-kwe. 
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GEORGE BROWN GOODE 


Dr GEorGE Brown Goopr, Assistant Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, in charge of the United States National 
Museum, died at his residence on Lanier Heights, Washington, 
Sunday evening, September 6, in the forty-fifth year of his age. 

In addition to his success as a student of ichthyology in asso- 
ciation with the United States Fish Commission and his success 
in the organization of the United States National Museum, Dr 
Goode was also deeply interested in anthropological studies. In 
his outline of a scheme of museum classification he insists that 
all of the sciences of every kind are essentially anthropological. 
When he speaks of the earth, it is as man’s abode, and this 
dwelling place of our race he studied in its relation to the solar 
system disclosed in the sciences of astronomy and cosmology so 
far as the laws thereof have been worked out by the mind of man. 

In his division of geology the earth is still regarded by him as 
the abode of man, and the materials gathered are arranged, first, 
in a mineralogical series ; second, in a stratigraphic series, and, 
third, ina practical or economic series, and this last arrangement 
was especially pleasing to him. 

In the same way physiographic studies were regarded by Dr 
Goode as leading up to a knowledge of the earth’s surface as min- 
istering to life, and especially to tne health and happiness of man. 
In the same way meteorological apparatus and phenomena, geo- 
graphic explorations and voyages, and technographic resources 
were all placed together in one great category of the study of the 
arth as man’s abode. 

The third class of phenomena, or force and matter and life as 
expressed in the sciences of physics, mechanics, chemistry, 
botany, zodlogy, also to his comprehensive mind had as the 
central motive the relations of all these things to the develop- 
ment of the human species. 

Beyond the material resources of the earth and the forces by 
which they are regulated and shaped, lay in Dr Goode’s scheme 
the special human industries devoted to the exploitation of the 
earth, the elaboration of materials, the transportation and ex- 
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change of productions and their utilization as well as their 
enjoyment. 

From the foregoing studies Dr Goode’s comprehensive plan 
led up to the social relations of mankind in their material mani- 
festations, then to the intellectual codperations of mankind as 
manifested in the arts, sciences, and philosophies, terminating 
with education, reform, and climaxes of human achievement. 

This great anthropological syllabus of all knowledge Dr Goode 
used as the modulus of his own thoughts and a plan by which 
he arranged his books, his pictures, his clippings from news- 
papers, useful facts gathered here and there, and everything of 
a material nature which he desired to preserve. 

It would be difficult to find among those who are professional 
anthropologists a man who had a more exalted idea of what this 
science ought to be. There is not, perhaps, another distinguished 
scholar who has endeavored to collect into one great anthropo- 
logical scheme all of the knowledge of all men in all ages of the 
world and in all stages of culture. In addition to this compre- 
hensive and appreciative view of anthropology, Dr Goode was 
among the foremost scholars in the line of his own studies, and 
the bibliography of his works fills many pages of manuscript. 
He was, in addition to this, a good man, with a gentle, affec- 
tionate spirit, a lovely family life, a patriotic heart, and a singu- 
lar devotion to the interest of the public. He never lost sight of 
the fact that Mr Smithson’s bequest was not only for the “in- 
crease of knowledge ”’ to glorify discovery, but for the “ diffusion 


of knowledge” to bless all mankind. 
O. T. Mason. 


A New ANTHROPOLOGICAL JoURNAL.—The first issue of the 
Australasian Anthropological Journal, the official organ of the 
Anthropological Society of Australasia, has just been received 
from the editor, Dr Carroll, of Ashfield, Sydney, New South 
Wales. The conte’'s of the intitial number comprise a series 
of brief papers cover.ng almost the entire range of anthropology. 
It it hoped the new journal may meet the success it deserves. 
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